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ON 


Gentleman who had ſome Know- 


” ; Wo 
| . 6 | 


be conſulted about a Tragedy which 
N was going to be acted: He an- 
ſwerd that there was ſo much 


Wit in the Piece that he doubted of its Sucz 
ceſs. — At hearing ſuch a Judgment, a Man 
al immediately cry out, What! is Wit then 


a Fault, 


* o 
8 — 1 
* 5 Wants” b Wo 2 L 
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0 ledge in the human Heart, was 
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a Fault, at a Time FOO every Body aims 
at having it, when nobody writes but to ſhew 

he has it; when the Publick applauds' even 
| falfe Thoughts, provided they are ſhining ! Yes, 
| twill doubtleſs be applauded the firſt Day, — 


grow tireſom the next. e 
Ng | — — . 91 | 


That which they call Wit, is ; ſometimes a 


| new Simile, ſometimes a fine Alluſion: Here 


j 'tis the Abuſe of a Word which preſents itſelf 


1 one Senſe, and is underſtood in another ; 


there a delicate Re tion between two uncom 
mon Ideas: Tis an extraordinary Metaphor; 


Se ſornething which in an Object does not at 


fit preſent itſelf, but nevertheleſs is in it; 
tis the Art, to unite two Things which. were 
far from one another; to ſeparate two. which 
| ſeem to be Joined, or to ſet them in Oppoſi- 
| tion; 'tis the Art, of expreſſing but half the 
Thought and leaving the other to be found out. 
In ſhort, Td tell all the different Ways of ſhew- 
ada Hane. 5 DE 


But all theſe Brightneſſes (and I ſpeak not 
= of the falſe ones) agree not, or very ſeldom 

agree with a ſerious Work, which ought to be 
pa The Reaſon of it is, that tis then 
155 the 


171 5 
che Author that appears, and the Publick will 
| ſte no body but the Hero. Moreover the Hero 
is always either in a Paſſion, or in Danger. 
Danger, and the Paſſions ſeek not Expreſſions 
of Wit. Priam and Hecuba don't make Epi- 
grams, when their Childrens Throats are cut 
and Troy in Flames: — Dido does not ſigh in 
Madrigals, when ſhe flies to the Pile "= 
which . ſhe's going to facrifice herſelf : 
Demoſthenes has no Prettineſſes, when he ani- 
mates the Athenians to War; if he had, he'd 
be a Rhetorician indeed, inſtead of which he's 


©. i Stateſman. 


o 
. 1 „ „„ „„ - rs 


1 f De was ade to > expreſs f himſelf 
in this Stile: 


—b. 5 true, 
My Sword has ew reef 4 in A e Blood, 
And carry d Havock through your Royal Kindred : 
But. you, fair Princeſs, amply have aveng d 
Old Priam's vangutſh'd Houſe : And all the M. ves, 
1 Frought on . uu _ Y what iT 4 e. 


« — 2 N n 22 8 ; — 
ü ˙—.̃ INE TOAEITE FCS 


1 TH. Character wou'd not W at all: 


1 Twou d ſoon be perceiv'd, that true Paſſion 
ſeldom makes Uſe of ſuch Compariſons, and 
that there is very little Proportion between the 

Pp | real ' 


Thi 


real Fires which conſumed Troy, and the amo- 


rous Fires of Pyrrhus ; between the Havock 
he made amongſt Andromachr's Kindred and the 
e ſhe ſhews him. 


 Chamont as, in ſpeaking of abus: 5 


1 You took bir: " a li tle le Sen 


Jiu ſprouted on a Bank, which the next D 

Had nipt; and, with a careful loving Hand, 
 Tranſplanted her into your own fair Garden, 
Where the Sun always — 2 foe 
T 
| Grew ſweet to Suſe, and buck 70 the Bye; 3 

Nil af the laſt, à eruel Spoiler came, 
Cropt this fair Roſe, and rifled all its Sweetneſs, 
Then auf It, lite a Wee Weed, _. 8 


This Thought * a prodigious Eclat: There 1 

a great deal of Wit in it, and even an Air of 

Simplicity that impoſes upon one. We all 

ſee, that theſe Verſes, pronounced with the Art 

and Enthuſiaſm of a good Actor never fail of 

Applauſe; but I think we may alſo ſee, that the 

| Tragedy of the Orphan wrote entirely in ns 
_ Taſte would never + hw lived long. 


In 


- [9] 


In effect, why ſhould Chamont maks ſuch a 
long-winded Simile almoſt in the Height of 
Rage for the Ruin of his Siſter ? Is that na- 


tural ? Does not the Poet here quite hide his 
Hero to ſhew himſelf 55 


This Nin into my Mind the think 
| Cuſtom of finiſhing the Acts of almoſt all our 
modern Tragedies with a Simile; ſurely in a 
great Criſis of Affairs, in a Council, in a vio- 
lent Paſſion of Love or Wrath, in a prefling g 
Danger, Princes, Miniſters, Heroes or Lovers, 
ſhould not make Poetical Compariſons. — Even | 
Marcia (or rather Mr. Addiſon's) beautiful S i- 
mile at the End of the firſt Act of on, is 3 
ſcarcely to be forgiven. | | 


. 
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What then Would a Work be, that was | Gll- 
ed with far-fetched and Problematick Thoughts? 
How infinitely ſuperior to all ſuch dazling Ideas; 
are theſe ſimple and natural Words of Monimia 
to her angry Brother ? 


Look kindly on me then, I cannot bear 
Severity; it dauer, ond des amaze me: 


B — 


ſtabs himſelf: 1 


[ 10 ] 


My Heart's fo tender, ſhould you charge me rough, 
T ſhould but weep, and anſwer you, with ſobbi 2 


But uſe me gently, like a lovi ng. Brother, 
And ſearch eden all the Secrets of my 5 0. 


Or theſe of Brutus, when he receives ; the 
News of his Wife“ J Death : TO 


\ 


Brutus. "Now, « 45 you are a Roman, tell n me Kue. 


Meſſala. Then Mee 4 Roman bear the T ruth 1 5 
6 i eee 


* "I certain, he is 4 FF 4.5, fron e 


manner. 4 


With i that fie TP de once, 
'F have the Pali Ince to endure it zt Now. 


Or theſe noble ones of Ti ilinius, hen he 


e 


Ith is not that which is called Wit, but what | 


is ſublime and noble that makes true Beauty. 


I have purpoſely choſe theſe Examples from 
good 


1 


good Kütheks, that vi may be the more 


king ; and ſpeak not of thoſe Points and 


Quibbles, whoſe Impropriety is eaſily perceiv'd- 
There i is no one but laughs when ae * 


Why, 8 a deal of candied Courtehie ie | 
This fawning Greyhound then did profeer ne! 


e Look when his infant Fortune came to 48s 


And gentle Harry Percy — and kind EINE 1 — 
The Devil take en Cozeners. 


 Shakeſpear found the Stage, 5 all the People 
of his Days, infected with theſe Puerillities, and 


| he very well knew how (though perhaps he | 


never read it in Epictetus) | 
Tos i& ea) Gndppeora reis Yunus. 


to attune, or harmonize his Mind to the Things 
which happen. 


. now ber one of theſe ſhining N 
which I have ſeen quoted in ſeveral Works of | 
Taſte, and even in the Treatiſe of Studies by | 
the late Mr. Rollin. This Morceau is taken 


from the beautiful Funeral Oration of the great 
T urenne ; The whole Piece is very fine, but 


B 2 it 


2 . nd ee 


L121 


it ſeems to me that the Stroke J am ſpeaking of 


ſhould not have been made Uſe of 0 a Biſhop. 
— This! is it : : 


"#0 a Enemies of France, ye live, 
and the Spirit of Chriſtian Charity forbids me 
e to with your Deaths, &c. — But ye live, 
« and I mourn in this Pulpit the Death of a 
« virtuous 8 585 whoſe Intentions were 
8 N &c.— 


* x 


* FARO — 


An Apoſtrophe in this Taſte would have 
been very proper at Rome in the Civil Wars, 
| after the Aſſaſſination of Pompey ; or at London 
| after the Death of Charles the Firſt. But is it 
decent, in a Pulpit, to wiſh for the Death of 
the Emperor, the King of Spain, and the 
Electors ; to put them in Balance with the Ge- 
| neral of a King's Army, who is their Enemy? 
Or ought the Intentions of a Captain, which 
| Can be no other than to ſerve his Prince, to be 
compared with the Politick Intereſts of the 
crown'd Heads againſt which he ſerves? What 
would be ſaid of a Frenchman, who had wiſhed 
for the Death of the King of England, becauſe 
of the Loſs of the Chevalier Belleijle, whoſe 
Intentions were pure 2 En 
For 


13 


For what Reaſon has this Paſſage been al- 
ways praiſed by the Criticks ? "Tis becauſe the 
Figure is in itſelf beautiful and pathetick, but 
they did not examine into the nn, and 

Bottom of the Thought. * 


1 return to my Paradox - _ That all theſe 1 f 


ſhining Strokes, to which they give the Name 

of Wit, never ought to be introduced into great | 
Works made to inſtruct or to move; I'll even 
fay they ought not to be found in Odes for 
Muſick. Muſick expreſſes Paſſions, Sentiments 
and Images: but what are the Concords that 

can be givn an Epigram ? Dryden was ſome- 
times negligent, but he was always natural. 


In a Sermon af: Doctor South, where he : 
ſpeaks of Man's Rectitude and Freedom from 
N Sin before the Fall, are ſeen theſe Words: 


ce We were not born crooked, we learnt theſe 
5 3 and Turnings of the Serpent. 


1 3 to have heard this Paſſage ad- 
mired by ſeveral People : but who does not ſee 
that the Motions, vis. the Windings and Turn- 

ings 


ES 
\ ings of the Serpent's Body are here confounded 
| with thoſe of its Heart  dhd that at beſt "tis. 


: but a mere Point and Pleaſantry. 


— there's a great Kinropelety 6 in ak 
ting any kind of Smartnefs into Pieces of ſuch 
a Nature as Dr. South's ; but what is ſtill worſe, 
we generally find cheſe Smaftneſſes to be quite 
vague and ſuperficial ; they doh't enter, but 
oy play upon the Surface bf the Soul. RR 


"Had x ctitaii pelte Mink been a teck. 
porary of the Doctors, hed have told kim 
er 35 


TI e alp deins v, Tov J yu crud. : 


Humour is the only Teſt of Gravity; and Gra- 


vity of Humour. For a Subject which will 


not bear Raillery, is ſuſpicious; and à Jeft 
which will not bear a ſerious Examination, 18 
— falſe Wit. | 


Theſe doors": of the Imagination ths Fi- 
neſſes, theſe Conceits, theſe glittering Strokes, 
theſe Gaieties, theſe little cut Sentences, theſe 
ingenious Prodigalities, which arc laviſhed way 


in 


(YES 
in our Times, agree with none but little Works. 
The Front of St Pauls Church is ſimple and 
majeſtick. . A Cabinet may with Propriety 


enough contain little Ornaments. Have as | 


much Wit as you will, or you can, in a Ma- 

dlrigal, in little light Verſes, in. the Scene of a 

= Comedy, > which. * 1 neither paſſionate or ſimple, | 
in a Compliment, in A little. Story, in a Letter | 
where you would = merry you to make | 
your Friends 0. e 


Spencer was very 25 acquainted with this 
Yy Art, In his Fairy Queen, you find hardly any 
| thing] but. what is ſublime and full of Imagery : 
but in his detached Pieces, ſuch. as the Hymn 
in Honour of Beauty, The Fate of the Butter- 
fly, Britains Ida, &c. he gave a Looſe. to his 
Wit and Delicacy. The following Verſes are 


Part of the Deſcription of Venus X Nei in 5 
laſt mention d Poem.: 


Her fall large Eyes, in AN? array 4. T 
Proud Beauty not confin'd to red and white, 
But oft herſelf in black; more. rich diſplay d; 
Both Contraries did yet themſelves unite, 


To. male one Beauty in different: Deligit. 


1 16] 


4 thouſand Loves ſate playing in each E Je, 
And ſmiling Mirth kiſſing fair Courteſy, 
hs youre inlay agar wan a rere. ff V. 1 


ml Lips mof happy tach i in other” $ Kiſs. k 
From their ſo wiſh'd Imbracements ſeldom ani: | 
Tet ſcem d to bluſh at ſuch their wanton Bliſes; 
But when feet Words their, fot wal Stocets dr 12 | 
ene 
T the Ear a dainty Mufick they ompabtbd's 
Upon them fitly ſate delightful Smiling, 
4A thouſand Souls 7 ith Pleafng Stealth be- 4 
Sh | SEN 
"Ip that fuch frei # Jos 2 4 be at 
= ming! e 8 


| Liner tao Breaſts fland all their Beauti es bearing, . 
Tuo Breaſts as ſmooth and fo fo ft; — but ab alas ! a 
Weir ſmootheſt S oftneſs far exceeds comparing: 
More ſmooth and ſoft; — but nought that ever was, 
| Where they are firſt, deſerves the ſecond Place: 


Net each as 2 N, and each as Smonth as 
other; 


But ben thou 22 Pry 7 one, and then, - 
the other, © . 


Each fofter ſeems than each, bs each than 
each ln. ſmoather. 


'Theſe 


: 1 | 


| Theſe Lines (pretty as they are) would be 
unſufferable in a large and ſerious Work, nay 
there are ſome People who tax them with be- 
ing too extravagant even for the Poem where 


they ſtand; and in truth, their warmeſt Admirer 


dean ſay no more than this: 


Nequeo Mabe, & Sentio tantiim. 


So far am I from reproaching Waller with 
putting too much Wit in his Poems; that on 
the contrary, I have found too little, though he 
continually aims at it. They ſay that Datxcing |} 
Maſters never make a handſome Bow, becauſe |} 
they take too much Pains. I think Waller is | 
often in this Caſe ; his beſt Verſes are ſtudied ; 
one finds he quite tires himſelf to find that 

which preſents itſelf ſo naturally to Rocheſter, 
Congreve, and to ſo many more, who with all 
the Eaſe in the World, write theſe Bagatelles 
better than . aller did with Labour. 


1 know it Lnifie very little to the Affairs 
of the World, whether Waller was or was not 
a great Genius ; whether he only made a few 
pretty Things, or that all his Verſes may ſtand 

1 5 for 


for Models. But we who love the Arts, car- 
ry an attentive Eye on that which to the reſt of 
the World is a Matter of mere Indifference. 
Good Taſte is for us in Literature, what it is 
for Women in Dreſs; and provided we dont 
make our Opinions an Affair of Party, I think 
we may boldly ſay, that there are few excellent 
Things in Waller, and that Cowley np be 
FP reduced to a few — 


It is not that we would deprive them of their 
Reputation ; 'tis only to inquire ſtrictly what 
brought them that Reputation which is ſo much 
_ reſpected ; and what are the true Beauties which 
made their Faults be overlooked. It muſt be 
known what ought to be followed in their 
Works, and what avoided; this is the true 
Fruit of a deep Study in the Belles Letires ; it 
is this that Horace did, when he examined 
Lucilius critically. Horace got Enemies by it, 
but he enlightened his Enemies themſelves. 


This Defire of ſhining, and to fay in a new 
Manner what others have ſaid before, is the 
Foundation of new Expreſſions, as s well as of 
far- fetched Thoughts. 


He 


[ 19 | 1 


He that cannot ſhine by a Thought will di- 
ſtinguiſh himſelf by a Word. This is their 
 REafon for ſubſtituting Placid for Peaceful, 


by Joyous for Joyful, Meandring for Winding ; | 


and a hundred more Affectations of the ſame | 
kind. If they were to go on at this Rate, the | 
Language of Shakeſpear, Milton, Dryden, Addi= |} 

fon and Pope, would ſoon become quite ſuperan- 
muated. And why avoid an Expreſſion in uſe, | 
| to introduce one which fays preciſely the ſame 
Thing ? A new Word is never pardonable, but 

when it is abſolutely neceſſary, intelligible and 
ſonorous; they are ford to make them in 
Phyſics: A new Diſcovery, or a new Machine 
demands a new Word. But do they make 
new Diſcoveries in the human Heart? Is there 
any other Greatneſs than that of Shakeſpear | 
and Milton? Are there any other Paſſions than 
thoſe that have been handled by Orway and 
Dryden? Is there any other Evangelic Moral 
than that of Dr. Fe ? Aye mor} oe a 


Thoſe who accuſe the Engl Ja Language 9 0 ; 


not being copious enough, do, in Truth, find 4 , ; 
a Sterility, but tis in themſelves. RE of 


Rem Ve erba ſeguuntur. 3 
C 2 ä 


L 20 ] 


When one is thoroughly ſtruck with an Idea, 
when a Man of Senſe, filld with Warmth, is 
in full Poſſeſſion of his Thought, it comes 
: from him all ornamented with ſuitable Expreſ- 
ſions, as Minerva ſprang out, compleatly arm 'YY 
from the * of Jer.” 


* ſhort, the b of. r this | is, that 
you muſt never ſeek for far-fetch'd Thoughts, : 
Conccits or Expreſſions ; and that the Art of all 
great Works, is to reaſon well, without making 
many Arguments; to paint accurately, without 


Painting all; to move, without * . 
the Paſſions, 


New 


New Cons an E RATION 8 


SSPERHAPS it wil ſoon 6 
in the Manner of writing Hi- 

=) ſtory, what has already hap- 
S Jp Pened in Phyſics. New Diſ- 
Z courſes have aboliſhed ancient 
Syſtems. One wou'd be glad 
to the ie with Mankind by that intereſt- 
ing Detail, which now makes the Baſis of natu- 
ral Fa. 


People bind coy fall regarditothe Story 
of t 8 cloſing a — Trench, by flinging 
him- 


1 
himfulf and Horſe to the Bottom; they laugh 
at the Buckler's deſcending from the Skies; 
and at all thoſe fine Gifts which the Gods 
preſented ſo liberally to Mankind; at the 
Veſtals, who ſet a Veſſel afloat with a Girdle; 
and at all the Heap of celebrated N onſani | 
which almoſt fills the Ancient Hiſtory. They 
are not more contented, when in his Hiſtory, 

a famous Critick talks ſeriouſly.of King Nabis, 
who gave his Wife to the Embraces of thoſe 
who brought him Money, and put thoſe who 
refus d it him, into the Arms of a beautiful 
Doll, exactly like the Queen, and arm'd with 
Iron Spikes under its Stays. T hey laugh when 
they ſee ſo many Authors repeat one after the 
other; that the famous Orton, Archbiſhop of 
Mayence , was attacked and eat up by an 
Army of Rats; that a Field of Corn ran away 
MF down a Hill, and covered another Man's Ground; x 
* ke that the Devil carried away half a Church in 
2 au Sermon time, without hurting one of the Con- 
gregation. Prodigies, Predictions, fiery Or- 
dials; . &c. are at preſent in the ſame Rank 
with the Stories of Herodotus. 


V I 8 ſpeak here of Modern Hiſtory, where we 


[ 23 ] 
find neither Dolls embracing Courtiers, nor 
. * eat up by Rats. 


They take great Care to tell what Day a 
Battle was fought (and with reaſon). They 
print the Treaties at length, they deſcribe the 
Pomp of a Coronation, the Ceremony at the 
Inſtallation of a Knight of the Bath, and even 
the Entry of an Ambaſſador, in which they 
forget neither his $2/s nor his Footboys. It's 
proper there ſhould be Archives of all, that they 
may be conſulted in caſe of need ; aad I now 


conſider all great Books, as Dictionaries; but 
after having read three or four thouſand De- 


ſcriptions of Battles, and the Tenour of a few 
hundreds of Treaties, I find that at the Bottom 
I am not a bit the wiſer. I here learn nothing 
but Events. I am no better acquainted with 
the Engliſb and French by the Battle of Creſſy, 
than I know the Tartars and Turks by the De- 
feat which Tamerlane gave Bajazet, I ſee in 


one of our beſt Hiſtories, two or three Pages 


filled with the Diſputes of Hiſtorians, whether | 


| Richard the Third, was a tall or a ſhort Man, 


whether he was well ſhaped, or that one of 
his Shoulders was higher than the other. At 
5 the Time of King Charlies of Sparn's coming to 
Len- 


* 
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London, 1 ſee an Hiſtorian very particular i EE. 
relating the Manner of that Prince's being in- 
troduced to Queen Anne, and how genteely he 
S faluted the Maids of Honour. This is a great 
deal for my Curioſity ; I little for "wy * 
Aruction. 


| There are Books which learn me the true 
or falſe Anecdotes of a Court. Whoever has 
| feen Courts, or has had a Deſire to ſee them, 


is as greedy ; of theſe illuſtrious Bagatelles, 


1 as a Country Wench to know the News of 
ber little Village. At the Bottom one is m_ 
| the ſame Thing, and has juſt the Merit of the 
other. They entertained themſelves in the 
Time of Charles the Second, with the Anec- 
dotes of James the Firſt : — They talked of 


my Lord Rochefter in the firſt Years of Queen 


Annes Reign. All theſe little Trifles live for 


a Generation or two, and then die for ever. 


For chats Trifles, however, they neglect thaw : 
Parts of Knowledge of a much more ſenſible 
and durable Nature. I ſhould like to know 
(for Inſtance) what was the Strength of a Na- 


tion before a War ; and whether that War had 


augmented. or diminiſhed it: Was Spain richer 


"> . 


25 f 
before the Conqueſt of the new World than 
it is now? How much better it was peopled 
in the Time of Charles the Fifth, than in that 
of Philip the Fourth: Why Amfterdam two 
hundred Years ago, ſcarcely contained 20,000 


Souls, and why there are now 200,000 Inha= 


bitants in it? How much better England is 


peopled now, than it was in the Reign of Henry 
the Eighth ? Whether the Author of the Per- 


lan Letters is not wrong in ſaying, there is a 


Scarcity of Men upon Earth, and that it is 
very thin of Inhabitants in compariſon of what 
it was two thouſand Years ago ? Rome, it's true, 

then contained more Citizens than it does now : 


J confeſs that Alexandria and Carthage were "a 


great Cities; but Grand Cairo, Conſtantinople, 
London, Amſterdam and Paris did not then 
_ exiſt, There were three hundred Nations in 


Gaul; but thoſe three hundred were not equal 


to the modern French, either in Number of 
Men, or in Induſtry. Germany was then a Fo- 
reſt; and there are now a Hundred wealthy 

Cities upon it. 


11 looks as if the Spirit of Criticiſm, wearyed 
D with 


Ly 

with laſhing Particulars, had turned its Spite 
upon the whole Univerſe. They are ever cry- 
ing out that the World degenerates, and infiſt 
' moreover, that it grows thin of People. In a 
few Years they may really know how Europe 
is inhabited; for almoſt in every great City, 
they give the Public the Number of Births at 
the End of the Year ; and by the accurate and 
ſure Rule which an ingenuous and indefatigable 
Dutch Gentleman has lately given the World, 
we may know the Number of Inhabitants by 
* the Number of Births. There already is one 
Object of the Curioſity of a Man, who would 
read Hiſtory like a Patriot and a Philoſopher. 
And he'll be far from letting this Piece of 
Knowledge bound his Curioſity. He will fe- 
dulouſſy enquire what has been the radical 
Vice and reigning Virtue of a Nation? Why 
it has been powerful or weak at Sea; how, 
and to what Degree it has enriched itſelf in 
2 Century: The Regiſters of the Exporta- 
tions will inform him: He would know how 
Arts, how Manufactures were eſtabliſhed ; he 
will follow their Patlage and Return from one 
Country to another. And the Change in 
I Man- 


1 

Manners and in the Laws will be his grand 
Object. By this means one might know the 
Hiſtory of Men, inſtead of knowing a little 
Part of the 1 of Kings and Courts. 


8 ie im vain that 1 read the. Amed of Eng 
land; our Hiſtorians are all ſilent on this Head. 


There is none of them have had for Device : 


Homo ſum, ne nil a me alienum puto. 
And II cannot help thinking that theſe uſeful 
Parts of Knowledge ſhould be artfully incor- 

Pan with the Chain n 

] believe this is the only Way of writing 
modern Hiſtory like a true Politician, and a 
true Philoſopher. To treat of ancient Hiſto- 
ry is to compile ſome Truths with a thouſand 
Lies. This Sort of Hiſtory is perhaps no 
other Ways uſeful than as Fable is, by great 


| Events, which furniſh perpetual Subject for 


our Pictures, Poems, Converſation, and from 
vrhich they draw ſome Pieces of Morality. We 
ſhou d know the Exploits of Alexander, as Gy 
know the Labours of Hercules, 
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In ſhort, ancient Hiſtory ſeems to me, with 
regard to the modern, what antient Medals 
are in Compariſon with the current Coin: The 
S firſt remain in Cabinets the ſecond circulates 
in the Univerſe, for the Commerce of Man- 
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